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(b)   All heifer calves should have been vaccinated by the time they are six
months old.                                                                                                  .
(c)  All vaccinated animals should be blood tested one month after vaccination.
Failure   to  give  a  positive  reaction demands re-vaccination   followed  by  a
further blood test.
(d)  All vaccinated animals should be suitably marked and records should be
kept by each producer.
(e)  Affected animals should be isolated, with separate pastures, sheds, and
attendants.
(/) All new animals should be vaccinated and tested before being admitted
to the herd.
(g) Cows should not be brought in to replenish herds but heifer calves raised
instead.
(h) Animals should not be exchanged for breeding purposes except between
disease-free herds.
Vaccination against infection is now widely advocated and practised,'
although many producers prefer to obtain what might be termed a natural
immunity by allowing the disease to run its course. Vaccination, which
should be compulsory, is generally carried out by inoculating the animal with
living organisms, after which the number of abortions usually shows a con-
siderable decrease. Animals in tuberculin-tested and attested herds may
now be vaccinated with live abortus vaccine subject to the approval of the
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and with vaccine approved by him.
The official vaccine consists of a suspension of living Brucella abortus of low
disease-producing power. It is produced from Strain 19 which resulted
through testing the virulence of many strains of BY. abortus by Buck whose
experiments were commenced in America in 1925. The vaccine employed
when used for calves provides an immunity which will last for several
calvings. The same vaccine is injected also in two doses with an interval
of six weeks prior to the heifers being served. Research workers have
proved that with this vaccine :
(1)  There is no risk of infection spreading from vaccinated to unvaccinated
animals.
(2)  Animals in the early stages of pregnancy can be successfully vaccinated
without harm.
(3)  The vaccine, which sets up agglutinins, provides good immunity which
persists throughout several pregnancies.
(4)   Infection does not become localised in the udder.
(5)   In the majority of cases the agglutination reaction disappears so that
within a few years eradication by blood testing may be possible.
Vaccination may cause a temporary drop in milk yield, but. it is usually
back to normal within a week. For this reason, cows should be inoculited
in batches to prevent any heavy decrease in production. The main difficulty
is that once a cow has been immunised with S. 19 vaccine, it will react to
the agglutination test for the rest of its life. Bulls and bull calves should
not be vaccinated, otherwise there is a grave risk of them becoming
" carriers." Bulls should be blood tested at quarterly intervals and any
reactors to this test should not be used for breeding purposes.
In December, 1944, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries introduced
a voluntary anti-abortion scheme for calves who are usually treated between
the ages of four and eight months, although maiden heifers may be vaccinated
up to the time of their first service. A charge to the producer of is. per calf
is made and vaccination is carried out by the veterinary inspector making
the normal routine inspection of the herd. Five to six per cent, of calves
fail to acquire immunity by vaccination. They should be blood tested six